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Opening 


President, faculty 
debate definition of 
liberal arts 


By O'RYAN JOHNSON 
Observer staff 


If you’re a liberal arts major, 
the president has news for you. 

Over coffee and bagels March 
2, President David Hartleb re- 
sponded to a question about the 
proposed new buliding—which he 
called the “High-Tech Building”— 
by telling students, “Liberal arts 
are at the core of everything we 
do, as they always have been,” but, 
he added, “Performing arts, dance 
and theater are not liberal arts.” 

Hartleb later clarified that he 
does consider reading Shakepeare 
as a literary work a part of liberal 
arts. Otherwise, Hartleb said, the 
humanities and the natural sci- 
ences exclusively define liberal 
arts, and he argued the descrip- 
tion is widely accepted. 

“He’s wrong,” said Susan Sand- 
ers, director of the Top Notch Play- 
ers. She said drama and theater 
have been part of the liberal arts 
since before the Renaissance. She 
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LAST DANCE FOR PERFORMING ARTS?: Dance and theater performances are not liberal arts, 
according to President Hartleb. He said the liberal arts are at the core of the college. 


said acomponent ofancient Greek 
culture was the theater. 

“He’s wrong,” said Arthur 
Barlas of the history department. 
“The liberal arts include several 
subjects begun in ancient Greece.” 
He said to separate the perform- 
ing arts from the liberal arts de- 


Students 


Compromise sought 
for inclusion of stage in 
conference area of new 
building 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


A group of fine arts students 
has started a petition that asks the 
NECC board of trustees to provide 
space in the new technology build- 
ing appropriate for the perform- 
ing arts and the staging of other 
campus events. 

Beginning its formation with 
the students of the dance studio, 
the petition has grown to include 
a broad range of more than 300 


tracts from the roots of education. 

Hartleb told students the lib- 
eral arts have been around only 
for a few hundred years, and he 
said the performing arts have 
never been a part of liberal arts. 

“The fine arts have always been 
a part of the liberal arts,” said 


Elaine Mawhinney, chairperson of 
the Liberal Arts Revitalization 
Committee. 

The dialogue about the impor- 
tance of liberal arts at NECC is not 
new to campus. In addition to the 
formation of L.A.R.C. a few years 
ago, the All College Council’s Aca- 


server 


Arts 


Chamber music 
plays the old and 
the new 


on arts 


demic Affairs Task Force, a faculty 
and staff organization, is in the 
process of creating a definition of 
the liberal arts to submit to the 
college. 

Mawhinney said theater and 
liberal arts are inseparable: “Lib- 
eral arts is a study of man and the 
human condition. Dance is ex- 
pression that comes from the ideas 
of man, the basic truths of man.” 

When we study the plays of 
ancient Greece we are studying 
ourselves, she said. Performing the 
works helps students gain a greater 
appreciation for the arts. 

“Dance is poetry in motion, it 
communicates through the instru- 
ment of the body, rather than the 
pen,” Mawhinney said. 

Priscilla B. Bellairs, professor 
of English, said school plays are 
the first live production 50 per- 
cent of her Composition II have 
attended. 

She said NECC students gener- 
ally do not have notable extracur- 
ricular programs at their high 
schools, and so their first expo- 
sure to the arts is at NECC. 

“We have a body of alumni that 
discovered the arts at Northern 
Essex,” she said. 

See SOME, page 5 


fight for campus stage space 


students, some with a vested in- 
terest, others simply supporting 
what they believe is in the best 
interest of the college. 

“The petition makes students 
aware that they have input into 
decisions on campus,” Linda 
Desjardins, English Professor, said. 
“Tt makes them aware that a prob- 
lem exists with our facilities and 
that their voices are sought out to 
be heard. The concept of petition- 
ing like this builds community.” 

According to Tim Eaton, a stu- 
dent involved with the petition, 
the range of students signing their 

_hame in support reaches beyond 
the anticipated response. 

“Professors are helping pass the 
petition along and it is success- 
fully gaining many signatures,” 
Eaton said. “Students from every 


program major, from computers 
to physical education, are support- 
ing this. 

Psychology Professor Sandra 
DeVellis has been helping support 
the students in their drive for sig- 
natures. She said students indi- 
cating which sports team they 
played on signed one of the peti- 
tions. 

“I thought that was terrific,” 
DeVillis said. “The support seems 
to be coming from many areas of 
the student body not just those 
interested it the arts.” 

According to DeVillis students 
are only one of the constituency 
groups that will benefit from mak- 
ing an appropriate space available 
in the new building. 

“I think the student's request is 
moderate,” DeVillis said. “My per- 


sonal hope would be for more. It 
was originally called the fine arts/ 
technology building and | think 
students would like a bit of the 
balance restored.” 

According to Eaton, the stu- 
dents hope to get an equal share of 
what the new building has to of- 
fer. They understand cost factors, 
but hope a compromise can be 
made. Instead of a separate the- 
ater, that was quoted to cost an 
additional 6 million, the request is 
for the building to include an ex- 
tension of the multi-purpose con- 
ference area that allows fora stage. 

Susan Sanders, English and per- 
forming arts professor said that 
supporting the capital campaign 
and increasing the amount of 
money raised so that a stage can 


See STUDENTS, page 5 
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Save the 


Ebro, 


We come to bury liberal arts 
not to praise them. The president 
has said the liberal arts are not 
theater. He has said the liberal 
arts are not dance. We have always 
taught theater and dance in lib- 
eral arts, but the president has 
said they are not, and the presi- 
dent is an honorable man. 

Theater and dance bring many 
captives to liberal arts, their ran- 
som has filled the coffers of litera- 
ture and history, and does this in 
liberal arts seem insignificant? 
When students have wept over 
Shakespeare, the theater has res- 
cued them in performance. 

The superfluous should be made 
of smaller stuff. 

But the president has said that 
it is not liberal arts, and the presi- 
dent is an honorable man. 

You have all seen the perform- 
ing arts presented to the “High- 
Tech Building,” which the build- 
ing has denied. If they were liberal 
arts surely they would be included, 
for the president has said liberal 
arts are at the core of everything 
we do, and sure the president is an 
honorable man. 

As Mark Anthony also said, we 
speak not to disprove what the 
president has said, but to speak 
what we know. 

If this course is pursued, those 
who will be graduated from this 
school will be too unprepared to 
meet the demands of the world, 
too undereducated to transfer toa 
school that will prepare them and 
too unenlightened to realize the 
difference. 

When the president says if cor- 
porations demanded a theater there 
would be a theater, he is saying 
there will be education on corpo- 


Clarification 

A story in the Feb. 28 issue (“For 
Life Long Learners, it’s yoga and cur- 
rent events”) failed to mention the 
work and contributions of Carol 
Dunhard, who is the program co- 
ordinator for Life Long Learning 
at NECC. 


ast dance 


rate demand, to meet corporate 
need. Should the college look in the 
want ads to determine curriculum? 

The High-Tech Building is not de- 
signed to meet student needs; it is 
designed to stock company ware- 
houses with assembly line workers in 
technology. This will reverse the trend 
of science, instead of making robots 
from the model ofman, we will make 
man into models of robots, squeezing 
his potential into a mold, and enslav- 
ing him to vocation. 

It will be done under the guise of 
a liberal arts education—remember 
that is the core of the college—but a 
despot never said he would take away 
your freedom, he just changes the 
definition of what your freedom is. 

Despite numerous faculty com- 
ments to the contrary, despite the 
college curriculum including more 
than 10 liberal arts electives in the- 
ater and dance, the president has 
said he does not consider the them 
liberal arts. The visual arts, he 
grudgingly concedes, can go either 
way, but the core ofthe college does 
not include performances of 
Shakespeare nor Moliere, the core 
of the college does not include the 
performance of the roots of litera- 
ture, the roots of music; the roots of 
education. If that is the case then 
the core has become rotten. 

In chasing the corporate dol- 
lar, the president is not meeting 
students’- educational require- 
ments, he is dictating students’ 
needs. The liberal arts are not at 
the core of everything the college 
does, they are at best in the 
president’s peripheral vision for 
the High-Tech Building. 

NECC students have a rare op- 
portunity to participate in this 
change. It is up to them to decide 
whether they will, but, for better or 
worse, they will be affected by it. 

Weare here because we realize 
our education wiil play a 
fundemental role is shaping us as 
individauls and in determining 
our careers in the future. 

Students who want a liberal arts 
education or an education outside 
computers may want to take a closer 
look at this college and determine 
whether the people and policies en- 
trusted with giving it to them, will. 
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Who is NECC President, state 
Governor, U.S. President? 


Lisa Coppola, Liberal Arts 

“I don’t know.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Bill Clinton? It’s Bush, right?” 


Bill Maffei, Undecided 

“T don’t know. This is my fisrt 
semester.” 

“Paul Cellucci.” 

“George Bush.” 


Kristie Danilecki, Liberal Arts 
“T don’t know.” 

“I forget.” 

“George Bush.” 


Photos by O'Ryan Johnson 


Jonathan Ulrich, Buisiness Admin- 
istration 

“I know this one... forget.” 

“Paul Cellucci. Actually, it’s Jane 
Swift.” 

“George Bush.” 


Erin Hardy, Liberal Arts 

“I don’t know who the president 
is.” 

“T live in N.H. Is it Shaheen?” 
“George Bush.” 


Sarah Wheeler, Journalism 
“David Hartleb.” 

“Paul Cellucci.” 

“Bush, unfortunately.” 
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The path less taken, 
because of snow 


@ Ido not own a 
4-wheel-drive vehicle 
with a snowplow 


NECC may 
be a meta- 
phorical 
road leading 
students to 
their © "fu- 
ture," but 
the literal 
roads that 
lead to NECC 
are treacherous in the winter 
months, and are more likely to 
lead us to the doctor’s office. 

But it’s not just the roads that 
are a mess. It appears as though— 
each time there is a storm—a pa- 
thetic attempt is put forth to plow 
the parking lots and shovel the 
walkways. 

I, like many other students at- 
tending this school, do not drive a 
4-wheel-drive vehicle with a snow- 
plow attached to the front. Nor do 
I wear or own a set of snowshoes. 
There are no metal spikes on the 
bottom of my sneakers to help me 
walk on ice, and] have no plans to 
attach chains to the tires of my 


Honda Civic. 

One—namely, a staff member 
of the school—might argue that 
sincere effort is put into keeping 
the journey to our classrooms safe, 
but I don’t believe it. If this were 
true, why is it that the local gro- 
cery stores, strip malls, conve- 
nience stores and even video stores 
have clearer parking lots and safer 
walkways? The answer is simple: 
Effort. 

It’s the middle of the semester. 
The school has already gotten our 
money, why should they put ef- 
fort into pleasing their custom- 
ers? After all, schools are busi- 
nesses, too. 

The stores are trying to get 
customers, but the school already 
got your checks. . . they aren’t too 
interested in impressing you at 
this point. 

If students are expected to at- 
tend NECC during winter storms, 
the school should hire plows to 
clear the roads leading to the 
school. The town of Haverhill fo- 
cuses on "main roads." The wind- 
ing ‘back roads’ leading to the 
entrance of NECC are never as safe 
as Route 125. And once one does 
arrive to the school and parks ina 
puddle of slush, great care must 
be taken to walk to the nearest 
door without slipping and break- 
ing one’s limbs and/or head on the 


icy walkways. 

President Hartleb is forever 
hesitant to close our school—even 
when the town of Haverhill and 
countless surrounding towns and 
universities have declared school 
closings—yet we are expected to 
deal with less-than-safe driving 
conditions to make it to a class- 
room where a class has most likely 
been cancelled anyway. 


S THERE A SPIN DOCTOR 
eoTHE HOARE ?, AF 


Even days after storms have 
hit, the walkways are still chaotic 
and dangerous. I find myself join- 
ing many other students in zigzag 
walking to avoid the puddles and 
ice, but it’s not always possible. 
Many times I have had to endure 
wet feet for hours. 

The solution to this problem is a 
simple one. More effort must be 
put into keeping the roads and 


sidewalks to NECC safe. I highly 
doubt it takes much effort, either. 
IfCVS and Market Basket can handle 
properly plowing and shoveling 
their entrances—then NECC’s presi- 
dent should not have much trouble 
finding a way to do the same. 


Corey Simpson is the Observer's Staff 
Columnist. She can be reached at: 
observer@necc.mass.edu. 


Reader questions nutritional health of vegan diet 


To the Editor, 

I was reading page four of the 
Observer, Feb. 28, andI came upon 
an article entitled, “Humus: It’s 
what’s for dinner.” At first, I was 
delighted that all opinions were 
being published in the paper, and 
read on enthusiastically. How- 
ever, some of what I read dis- 
turbed me. 

Mainly, the sources chosen by 
the author, and the implication 
that a vegan diet leaves you with 
“a clearer conscience.” What’s 
more, the article claims that “[a 
vegan diet| is inarguably the best 
way to improve your overall 
health.” 

The author, Corey Simpson, 
quotes three sources: Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, “Diet for a New America” 
by John Robbins, and Vegetarian 
Times Magazine. 

Dr. Spock, a world-renown pe- 
diatrician, was raised on a veg- 
etarian diet until the age of 12. 
From that point on, he ate a typi- 
cal high-fat American diet. 

This includes meat. He only 
changed his diet at the age of 88, 
when he suffered a mild stroke. 
He then returned to his vegetar- 
ian roots, and undertook the ar- 
duous task of revising his mag- 
num opus, “Baby and Child 
Care”and replacing the nutrition 
component to recommend a veg- 
etarian diet, and no dairy for chil- 
dren under the age of two. 

Clinical studies, as well as case 
history, on the other hand, has 
shown that his gene pool lent 
itself toward excellent health. 
When I started seeking for lit- 


erature to support his claim of 
herbavorism over carnivorism 
(for lack of a better term), the 
only place I could find it was on 
vegetarian Web sites, and in veg- 
etarian literature. 

If it was clinically and/or scien- 
tifically proven that vegetarian- 
ism was a healthier lifestyle, then 
there would be some impartial 
proof of that. 

Which brings us to her next 
source, being John Robbins. Not 
only is he a vegetarian author, but 
a renowned advocate for vegan- 
ism. His profession is veganism. 

Statistics change with each 
source, skewed to a thousand 
differentperspectives. Her final 
source was the magazine called 
“Vegetarian Times.” If there was 
ever a place where objectivity is to 
be questioned, this is it. 

Another disturbing comment 
was that “a vegan diet [can] leave 
you with a clearer conscience.” 
The implication here is obvious. 
Many vegetarians make the sup- 
position that eating meat is an 
absolute wrong. 

There are actually a few com- 
ments akin to this in the article: 
“further from cruelty,” “kinder to 
animals.” 

I agree with her that vegetari- 
anism is kinder to the earth. If 
human beings grew plants on the 
ground where cattle graze today, 
we could feed the world popula- 
tion two times over. 

To suggest that if you eat meat 
you have a conscience that needs 
clearing, is to suggest it is in error 
to do so. 


To protect the rights of ani- 
mals is a noble cause. However, if 
you take the life of a plant, is that 
not also murder? One might ar- 
gue that plants do not feel pain, 
due to an undeveloped nervous 
system. The truth is that it is hypo- 
critical. 

In order to make an argument 
to the protection of life, one must 
protect life in all its form and 
splendor. 

It is ridiculous to draw the line 
at mammals simply because they 
look more like us. Having a pair of 
eyes and ears does not give them 
anymore right to life than a living, 
breathing creature born without 
these things. 

So if we cannot eat meat, since 
this infringes upon the rights of 
the animal, and we cannot eat 
plants, since this infringes upon 
the rights of the plant, what is 
left? 

Humans beings must eat to 
survive, so what are we to do? 
Some say you should eat berries, 
since the the actual taking of the 
berry does not kill the plant itself. 

I would definitely argue the 
health risks involved in such a 
diet. To quote Miss Simpson, we 
can’t “go halfway.” 

We either must accept the tak- 
ing of lives to continue our own 
survival, or we must rely totally 
on berries and the synthetic. 

One final thought: Miss 
Simpson also states that a vegan 


diet “is inarguably the best way to 
improve your overall health.” 
Corissa Whedon, a representative 
I spoke to from the Food and Drug 
Administration, says that the FDA 
has always stood by the same 
premise—that the best way to im- 
prove overall health is through a 
balanced diet, composed of all the 
food groups, and exercise pro- 
grams proportionate to the indi- 


~ Summer sessions, 
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vidual. Is veganism wrong? No. 
Was Miss Simpson wrong? No, of 
course not. 

The objective of the article was 
to inform people, and found “if 
you do a little research of your 
own.” 

There were gaps in the facts, 
and I am sure the last thing Miss 
Simpson wanted to do was to mis- 
lead her readers. 


Respectfully yours, 
Tim Carter 


hawai‘i 


University of Hawai‘i at Manoa, Summer Sessions 
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Lessons learned in Journalism 101 elude professionals 


@ The Boston Globe 
apologizes for mistake 


in Dartmouth coverage 


— 


Oneofthe 
first lessons I 
learned as a 
journalism 
student at 
NECC is that 
a source may 
ask to go “on- 
background” 
or “off-the- 
record.” This 

type of source cannot be named in a 
reporter’s copy but may be described 
by a general term such as “official.” 
Ialso learned that some publi- 
cations insist that all material be 
attributed to a named source. 
Why? Because on-background or 
off-the-record information poses 
problems. Problems that even 
our prestigious Boston Globe re- 
cently encountered. 
Some publications will use 
non-attributed information when 
the reporter is sure the material 


is reliable. That was clearly the 
case in the Feb. 16 edition of The 
Boston Globe, in which a story 
written by staff members 
Mitchell Zuckoff and Shelley 
Murphy was plastered on page 
one charging that the killings of 
Dartmouth College professors 
Half and Suzanne Zantop were 
crimes of passion resulting from 
an adulterous love affair. The 
story was based on information 
provided to the two Globe re- 
porters a day earlier by three 
law-enforcement officials in- 
volved in the investigation. And 
all three officials spoke on the 
condition of anonymity. 
However, in incredibly bad 
timing for the Globe, investiga- 
tors obtained arrest warrants 
charging suspects Robert 
Tulloch and James Parker that 
same day with two counts of 
first degree murder. Soon after, 
the two Vermont teenagers pre- 
pared to face prosecution for 
the slaying of the two profes- 
sors. The Globe’s sources then 
admitted their theory of an ex- 
tramarital affair was incorrect, 
and a glaring front page apology 
was issued by the Globe’s editor, 
which read: “To Our Readers.” 
The Globe did this because 


DON’T MISS 


when mistakes are made, cor- 
rections follow so that informa- 


‘tion is accurate. I learned that in 


my first class of Journalism last 
semester. These embarrassing 
corrections occur most often 
when a reporter is chasing the 
biggest stories that are the most 
competitive, because the re- 
porter must break his informa- 
tion quickly. And it has been 
said that speed is accuracy’s 
enemy. Reporters can become 
anxious not to be out-reported 
by the competition, and they 
may produce unsourced and 
poorly-sourced pieces lacking 
thorough reporting. 

Oddly, in the Jan. 8 edition of 
“Editor and Publisher,” in an 
article written by Bill Kirtz en- 
titled: “All Aboard the Narrative 
Train,” Zuckoff, a Pulitzer Prize 
feature-writing finalist and co- 
author of the false report by the 
Globe, said he tells sources 
they’re always “on the record.” 

He is quoted as saying, “We 
report what we see and we re- 
port what we know.” But it is 
clear that Zuckoff has contra- 
dicted himself in the Globe’s 
recent blunder. I suppose even 
an American Society of Editors 
award winner such as Zuckoff 
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can sometimes be tempted to 
settle for the imprecise rather 
than the exact. 

| Perhaps this reporter’s hypoc- 
risy is the very reason why the 
Committee of Concerned Jour- 
nalists has said a news culture is 
emerging that is increasingly in- 
volved with disseminating in- 
formation, rather than gather- 
ing it. 

I have learned that a reporter 
who follows this trend, does so 
dangerously, teetering on the 
brink of misleading readers. Per- 


haps mistakes such as the Globe’s 
are the reason The New York Times 
tells its staff: We do not want to 
let unidentified sources (like “law 
enforcement officials”) use us to 
circulate charges against identi- 
fied people when they provide no 
named complaints or other verifi- 
able evidence. 

In my first year as a journal- 
ism student I learned that a 
reporter’s job is to put sources on 
the record, by name. Readers trust 
such a report. The lesson for re- 
porters is clear. 


Celebrating the foundation 


of knowledge 


Most of us 
grew up lis- 
tening to or 
reading the 
wonderful 
stories of Dr. 
Seuss and his 
“Cat in the 
Hat.” Dr: 
Seuss’ charac- 
ters were al- 
ways funny and odd, in fact I must 
confess that I was a terrified by 
some of the characters. It took mea 
while to be able to read his stories 
without feeling scared. 

But the “Cat in the Hat” is defi- 
nitely a character that I will always 
remember. | think there are very 
few people that have not at least 
once read “The Cat in the Hat” and 
or “Green Eggs and Ham.” 

Dr. Seuss and his books have 
withstood the passage of time and 
can still be quoted by many chil- 
dren; it is very rare to find a child 
that does not recognize Dr. Seuss or 
“The Cat in the Hat.” 

Even with all the technology 
and all the entertainment options 
that are offered to children these 
days, there is nothing that could be 


: Reading 


compared to the wonderful experi- 
ence of reading a book. Reading is 
immensely important; it’s a foun- 
dation for acquiring other knowl- 
edge. 

But with so much information 
bombarding our children, the love 
for reading has been given a rela- 
tively low degree of importance. 

As a way of addressing this issue 
several literacy associations and 
non-profit organizations through- 
out the country combined efforts 
to plan activities and events that 
will increase interest in literacy 
and be fun and rewarding for the 
youngsters. 

A literacy event planned this 
year was the celebration of Dr. 
Seuss’ 97th anniversary. 

This event received a lot of at- 
tention around the country not 
only because it was well-deserved 
recognition for the author, Theodor 
Seuss Geisel of Springfield, Mass., 
but because it provided a- wonder- 
ful opportunity to promote literacy 
among children. 

As a way of joining the nation- 
wide “Read Aloud Day,” on March 
8, NECC invited 150 school chil- 
dren from elementary schools in 
Haverhill, Lawrence and Amesbury 
to our campus for a day of games 
and, of course, reading. 


Bookstore apologizes for service, 
seeks more student employees 


' To the Editor: 

. TheNECC Bookstore would like 
to respond to a letter in the Feb. 14 
issue (“More customer service 
needed at NECC bookstore”). 

Let me first apologize to the 
student who asked for help and 
was inconvenienced. We know that 
you speak for more than yourself, 
too. Though we strive for excellent 
customer service, there are times 
when we fall short. The first week 
of class is always a very challenging 
period for the bookstore. 

Sadly, there are occasions 


' where we cannot accommodate 


every request. Normally, our cash- 
ier, who apparently took the call, 
would either investigate your ques- 
tion, or ask for assistance from a 
clerk on the sales floor. What they 
should not have done is tell you 
that you “HAVE to come in and 


check for yourself.” We have since 
trained our cashiers on how to 
respond to customer requests on 
the phone, noting that “we can’t 
leave the register” is a grossly 
insufficient reason for not help- 
ing someone. 

Your solution seems simple and 
I admit would go a long way to 
preventing problems. However, we 
have a very hard time attracting 
students to work for the book- 
store, despite receiving a 20 per- 
cent discount on textbooks and a 
35 percent discount on other items. 

Every semester for the past four 
years we have had to turn to a 
temp agency for help. Believe me, 
we would rather hire a student. 


Thank you, 
Bryan Johnson 
Bookstore Manager 
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Some arts not liberal enough for president 


@ continued from page 1 


NECC is the only opportunity 
many students have to encounter 
the arts, she said, and as a teacher, 
“We need the support of the per- 
forming arts as grist for the mill.” 

She agreed with Hartleb’s point 
that, technically, the performance 
of dance and theater are not part 
of the liberal arts. 

Bellairs said a liberal arts cur- 
riculum includes the study of the- 
ater and dance, but, she said, “He 
must understand the performing 
arts are an integral part of the 
whole college experience, no mat- 
ter how they are classified.” From 
performance “you gain an appre- 
ciation for the arts you don’t find 
out by reading text books.” 


Students: 


@ continued from page 1 


be included in the conference area 
could best assist the cause. 
Sanders joined Priscilla 
Bellairs, English professor, in a 
meeting on Jan. 31 with President 
Hartleb and Vice President Jean 
Poth, to discuss the costs of a 
theater. According to Sanders, 
Hartleb stated at the meeting that 
if people wanted to earmark their 
contributions toward the inclu- 
sion of a stage in the conference 


Barlas agreed: “I teach theater 
and literature on campus; these 
arts must be performed, they must 
be performed to be appreciated. 
How can you teach music, with 
out performing it? How can you 
talk about a play without seeing it 
performed?” He said, “Imagine 
talking about a film and then not 
showing the film.” 

Sandra DeVellis, professor of 
psychology, said determining the 
scope of liberal arts should be 
inclusive, not exclusive. 

“We're judged more by what 
we include,” she said. 

Ina later conversation, Hartleb 
responded to faculty comments, 
saying they were free to disagree 
with him. 

Inacollege community, he said, 


people ought to feel they can have 
open discourse on these ideas. In 
defining liberal arts, he said, “It’s 
not a simple subject. It’s a matter 
of concepts, it’s a matter of words.” 

During the March 2 coffee hour 
with students, Hartleb said the 
new High-Tech Building, currently 
in the fund raising stages, is being 
built in response to student needs 
and corporate needs. 

Employers, he said, are con- 
stantly seeking people trained in 
computers and the college is work- 
ing to meet that demand. 

This comment also drew sharp 
disagreement from faculty mem- 
bers. 

Barlas said, “What good is it to 
give people jobs if they’re not 
moral, thinking people?” 


He said the foundation of a 
liberal arts education is to create 
that kind of rounded person. 

Barlas said liberal arts produce 
“a person who thinks in many 
different ways; they are a source 
of creativity.” He said technology 
certificates will not broaden stu- 
dents in that fashion. 

The president said 9,000 people 
were trained at NECC in non- 
credit, technology geared, corpo- 
rate sponsored courses last year. 
He said that is within the scope of 
the college’s ethos in providing an 
educated work pool for the local 
community. 

He said if corporations were 
calling him asking for people in 
the theater, then one would be 
built. 


Sanders called the comment 
ludicrous. 

“People go into the perform- 
ing arts to build themselves, be- 
cause they have a calling, not be- 
cause business needs drones,” she 
said. 

Mawhinney said NECC is “not 
just a college for workforce train- 
ing.” 

“If the performing arts are not 
supported, it will not kill the stu- 
dents’ passion for the arts,” she 
said, but added that NECC is short 
changing students if the college 
does not give them opportunities 
within the arts. 

Bellairs said of Hartleb’s posi- 
tion: “We’d like to know if he’s 
firmly on the side of the perform- 
ing arts.” 


performance stage is needed on campus 


area, they are more than wel- 
come to do so. 

“While it is important that all 
fundraising be done through Jean 
Poth’s office, it is also important 
that everyone knows that their 
contribution can be designated to 
go to the stage,” Sanders said. 

According to Eaton, the main 
purpose of the petition is to show 
that students in all majors and 
faculty from all departments see 
the need for this. Eaton said that 
a permanent stage make sense to 


the college, and will benefit more 
than the theater department. 
The small dance studio com- 
promises the practice and perfor- 
mance of the dancers. Eaton said 
there are many negative situa- 
tions that this stage could rectify. 
“I am highly interested in the 
arts, inspiring for film,” Eaton 
said. “This is where it all starts.” 
Arthur Barlas, history and gov- 
ernment professor said the peti- 
tion is very significant. According 
to Barlas, local and state news 


outlets have picked up similar 
efforts in the past. 

“Students are the heart of the 
college and their concerns must 
be listened to by all those who 
serve them, particularly admin- 
istrators and faculty,” Barlas 
said. 

Barlas said he hopes they ex- 
pand their drive to build alli- 
ances with other groups on and 
off campus and perhaps include 
local and state politicians. 

“Students who are organiz- 


ing this petition drive are truly 
receiving an education on po- 
litical activism. In my book they 
are heroes.” 

According to Eaton the peti- 
tions will be presented to the 
board of trustees during the first 
week of April. Barlas thinks the 
petition will definitely have an 
impact on decisions made by 
President Hartleb. 

“I think the president se- 
verely underestimates the sup- 
port of this,” Barlas said. 


“In a duel, there is only 
one instant winner, 
at questiapromo.com 
there are thousands” 


he Lacon 


For a chance to instantly win a 

Dell* Laptop, Handspring Visors; 

messenger bags and more, go 
to questiapromo.com! 


Questia” is the new online 
service designed to help 
students write better papers, 
faster and easier. 


ques 


t@a 


Better Papers. Faster” 
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Letters from Liverpool 


Spinning: the fithess phenomenon in UK 


# You really feel like 
you’ve done a proper 
work-out by the end of a 
Spinning class 


By ZOE J. GRIFFITHS 
Contributing Reporter from Abroad 


ailed as the “Revolutionary New 
He To Workout,” the effects of 

“group indoor cycling,” or SPIN- 
NING, are advertised as “Toning legs, firm- 
ing bottoms and conditioning backs, chests 
and arms.” All this, and the leaflet clearly 
states that this non-impact aerobic toning 
workout, suitable for both sexes, is “As Easy 
As Riding a Bike!!” 

Fitness freaks may well be drawn by the 
technical nature of the specially developed 
“bike” with its one 44-pound steel wheel, 
over which you exert independent control 
of the level at which you want to workout, 
using a small dial with which you can 
increase or decrease the level of “resis- 
tance” in the wheel. (Essentially, how hard 
it is to turn the pedals round, or for those of 
us with greater imaginations, how steep 
the hill is that you are climbing.) 

Serious sportsmen and women however, 
may well be turned off by the flashy disco- 
lighting, the loud dance music, and the 
enthusiastic, “fully qualified” microphoned 
instructor who will, for some, create an 
atmosphere all too resonant of a 1980s 
aerobics class. 

Spinning is certainly taking off as the 
new fitness phenomenon in the UK. In 
Liverpool, there are at least five separate 
sports centres offering several classes each 
day, and they are frequently fully booked. 
Discount prices for students mean that 
they are very popular with those attending 
one of the four institutes of higher educa- 
tion in the city. 

Participants adjust the Spinner to their 
height and initial speed, strap their feet 
into the pedals and prepare themselves for 


International 


Festival 


what, despite the persuasive literature on 
the subject, is a tough test of stamina and 
endurance. 

Following the instructor’s commands 
involving the adding or removing of resis- 
tance, increasing or decreasing of speed, 
Spinners work out solidly for 45 minutes 
using a variety of cycling positions (sitting, 
standing, flat-backed, hovering), three dif- 
ferent handlebar positions and a combina- 
tion of upper-body strengthening workouts 
resembling press-ups whilst cycling. Dif- 
ferent instructors vary the routine and the 
soundtrack, so the class is rarely monoto- 
nous. 

“Despite being hard work, it is actually 
fun, the music is cool, and you get a great 
sense of achievement after you finish a 
class. It’s very satisfying and I can definitely 
feel that my fitness levels have improved 


oport & Fitness 
Center Lobby 


Haverhill Campus 


Nexthexn Essea Community 
College students, faculty and staff share their 
culture in a celebration of diversity and mea 
Caperience food, music and dance 
from avound the weld. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 30 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, 


CONTACT STUDENT AcTiviTiEs & ORIENTATION AT 978/556-3731. 
THIS EVENT §% SPONSORED BY THE STUDENT ACTIVITIES & ORIENTATION DEPARTMENT, 
A PART OF THE COLLEGE Lirk AND HEALTHY Livine Unrr, 
DIVISION OF ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT AND STUDENT SERVICES. 
TO REQUEST A SIGN LANGUAGE INTERPRETER, PLEASE CALL 978/556-3897 TTY/V. 


since I started,” says history student Eleanor, 
20, who has been Spinning since January. 
“Tt is tough at first, but it’s the same for 
all beginners. If you persevere with it you'll 
actually feel the benefits quite quickly. It’s 
less embarrassing than those Aerobics 
classes, and you really feel like you’ve done 
a proper work-out by the end of a Spinning 
class, rather than just jumped around a 
room with a load of other women,” says 
Helen, a final year geography student. 
Instructor Lorraine McAvoy can certainly 
vouch for the benefits she has gained from 
the sport. “In two years I’ve lost over 2 and 
a half stone, and I’ve kept the weight off.” 
In addition, Lorraine admits she used to 
suffer from frequent asthma attacks, and 
although Spinning has not cured the condi- 
tion, she has not had an attack in two years. 
Everyone agrees that it is the music and 


Nick Patrie illustration 


the general atmosphere that gives Spin- 
ning the edge over other kinds of exercise 
class. Lorraine adds, “It’s a bit of a party 
atmosphere, with the lights and everything, 
and the music is great. It can set you up for 
a night out!” 

Walking away after my first session, 
sweating, out-of-breath, and suffering from 
baby-giraffe-legs syndrome, I have to admit 
that a night out was the last thing I could 
think about. However, a few months later, 
I also have to agree that there is a strange 
addictive pull to the sport, and I would 
recommend anyone who enjoys a physical 
challenge to follow the instructions on the 
posters and “Get on your bike!” 


Letters from Liverpool will appear regularly 
in the Observer as part of an article exchange 
arrangement. 


LUNCH TIME LAUGHS! 


Comedian 


PJ Thibodeau 


PJ has performed in many Boston area clubs 
including: The Comedy Connection, 
The Comedy Vault and Nick’s Comedy Stop. 


YOU DON’T WANT TO MISS THIS!!! 


WHEN? 


Weds, March 21, 12-1:30 


WHERE? Cafeteria, Haverhill Campus 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, 

SONTACT STVGENT ACTIVITIES B ORMNTATION AY 878/566-3731. 
‘VHS EVENT 18 SPONSOARS HY Tita STUDENT ACTIVITES & Oxserrarion BRPART MENT, 
A CARY OF YE DOLL BOR LaPK aM MRaALcuY Levees Unrr, 

DIVISION GF ENROLLMENT MARAGEMENT AND SrupENnT SkaviCES. 

WES REQUEST A SYOM LANGUAGE INTRAPREYER, PLEASE CASK STESES6-3897 THY SY. 
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It is now time to submit your 


Petition to. Guaduate 


Your application should be 
submitted to the Registrar’s 
Office no later than 
March 31" for the May 19" 
graduation ceremony 
(No exceptions) 
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Man reports he was mugged in parking lot B 
of Haverhill campus, police are investigating 


@ Victim claims two men 
assaulted him in parking lot 
and took his wallet 


Two unarmed suspects robbed a man 
who was exiting parking lot “B” of the 
Haverhill campus on March 7, according to 
a Haverhill police report. 

The victim, 45-year-old Marc Lyonnais 
of Bradford, told police his wallet was 
taken by use of physical force at approxi- 
mately 5:50 p.m. 

According to the report, Lyonnais said 


NECC set for 
emergency 


@ Response plan gives stu- 


dents and faculty step-by-step 
instruction. 


By JAMIE ROY 
Contributing Reporter 


What ifan emergency happened on cam- 
pus? 

That is the question that the NECC ad- 
ministration asked when they recently de- 
veloped an Emergency Response Plan. 

It is “a reference tool designed to help 
you respond calmly, effectively and safely 
to a NECC campus emergency.” 

The response plan gives students and 
faculty a step-by-step instruction on how to 
deal with and report an emergency on 
campus. 

In 1999 and 2000, NECC studied and 
compiled the emergency response plans of 
14 community colleges. From this informa- 
tion, NECC administrators created a plan 
for the college so students and faculty can 
have a better understanding of what to do 
in an emergency. 

“In every class and office there is a 
booklet with all the information,” said Vice 
President of Administration Mark Andrews. 
“Currently, the Haverhill and Lawrence cam- 
puses meet with the town police and fire 
officials to be prepared if anything should 
happen.” 

The first step, according to the Web site 
of the NECC Emergency Response Plan, is: 
Access whether a fire, a hazardous materi- 
als emergency or other type of potentially 
life-threatening environment exists. If so, 
evacuate the area. Pull the nearest fire 
alarm if a fire is burning or other people in 
the surrounding area need immediate alert. 

The second step, if ambulance, fire or 
police services are needed, is to immedi- 
ately call 911. 

The third step, depending upon the loca- 
tion of the emergency, is to call the local 
campus security office. Haverhill Campus 
Security is extension 2222, Lawrence 
Franklin Street Campus is extension 7499 
and Lawrence Amesbury Street is extension 
7699. 

The plan dictates that these campus 
numbers be called whether or not 911 was 
called. 

If phones are down, the pian says, send 
a “runner” to the Campus Security office in 
the Spurk Building on the first floor near 
the elevator. 

The Web site also provides information 
about what to do in community disasters, 
such as fires, floods or hurricanes and what 
to do in bomb threats. 


he was driving out of the lot when he 
observed two males on the side of the 
road. One of the suspects pointed to his 
vehicle. Lyonnais stopped his car and got 
out. He was looking at his vehicle when 
one of the men grabbed him by his jacket, 
demanding his wallet, he said. 
According to the report, one suspect 
held Lyonnais, while the other took his 
wallet. The victim was pushed aside 
and the two suspects fled the scene. 
The wallet contained $10 in cash, one 
credit card and a AAA card. Lyonnais 
told police he then drove around the 


campus looking for the suspects. He said 
he found his wallet empty on the side of 
the road. 

The suspects were both described as 
white males, approximately 30 years old. 
One was approximately 5-feet-9 inches, 
with a slim build, long blond hair with a 
ponytail, wearing blue jeans and a blue 
jean jacket. The second man was approxi- 
mately 5-feet-10 inches, with a slim build, 
wearing a black stocking cap, blue jean 
and a blue jean jacket. 

According to Haverhill police, the inci- 
dent is under investigation. 


Board of Higher Ed now has student position 


By KATE MURRAY 
Contributing Reporter 


The position of student member of the 
Board of Higher Education has been estab- 
lished by the Massachusetts General Laws 
Chapter 15A, Section 4. The student mem- 
ber will be a full and equal member of the 
Board of Higher Education in all aspects 
except for their abbreviated term. 

Applications are now being excepted, 
although all applications must be post- 


marked by March 30, 2001. 

Applicants must submit a thorough ap- 
plication and will be interviewed to show 
understanding of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation and the student member position. 

The Governor of Massachusetts will se- 
lect the student member from recommen- 
dations submitted by the Student Advisory 
Committee (SAC). 

Questions about applying to be the stu- 
dent member can be directed to Clantha 
Carrigan McCurdy at (617) 727-1205. 
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Invest in your future 


work for you, 


A four-year degree carn boost your income by $10,000 a year, every 


year of your professional life 


Get the financial aid you need 
UMass Lowell is committed to affordable, high quality education 


Earn while you learn. 


Choose from co-ops, internship 


Program 


$s, and a milion-doilar Campus Work 


Learn how credits you've already taken could count 
toward a Bachelor's Degree. 


UMass Lowell Transfer Counselors are coming to NECC! 


Haverhill 
Lawrence 


For more information, to learn 
about your transfer options, or to 
schedule a visit, call UMass Lowell 
at 978/934-3931, 


March 19, April 11, May 1 
March 26, May 2 
All visits are from 10 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 


Y University af 
Massachiuserss 

f] a ASA CN ENETES 

UMASS | owe!! 


Office of Undergraduate Admissions 
883 Broadway, Rm 110 

Lowell, MA 01854-5104 

wiww.uml edu 


Alumni Association 
plans March 31 trip 
to Foxwoods casino 


NECC’s Alumni Association has an- 
nounced it is sponsoring a March 31 
trip to Foxwoods Resort and Casino. 

The trip costs $25 per person and 
includes round-trip motor coach trans- 
portation and a $20 bonus package con- 
taining materials for gambling at the 
casino ($10 in Keno and a $10 match 
play for any card game.) 

The Foxwoods resort has five casi- 
nos, 24 restaurants and many specialty 
shops. 

The bus will leave the NECC Haverhill 
campus at 7:30 a.m. and return be- 
tween 6:30 p.m. and 7 p.m. Space is 
limited. For reservations, call Libby 
Jensen in the alumni office at 556-3621. 


HUMAN SERVICES 


CAREERS 
Jobs/internships/volunteer 
Days » Evenings + Overnight « Work-study 
www.rewardingwork.org 
Call 888-444-1616 


TUITION AID AVAILABLE 


SUMMER JOBS 
THAT MATTER 


Human service openings/internships 
available throughout Massachusetts 
Days » Evenings « Overnight 
www.rewardingwork.org 
Call 888-444-1616 


TUITION AID AVAILABLE 


PART-TIME JOBS 
THAT MATTER 


Human service openi 
available throughout cle 
Days » Evenings » Overnight 
Work-study * Volunteer 
www.rewardingwork.org 
Call 888-444-1616 


TUITION AID AVAILABLE 


DO WELL BY 
DOING GOOD 


Days « Evenings » Overnight 
Work-study « Volunteer 
www.rewardingwork.org 
Call 888-444-1616 


TUITION AID AVAILABLE 
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_Hicuer Epucation News 


Study: High percentage of college women stalked 


@ Victims must remain 
firm and follow their gut 
instinct 


By JENA BAUER 
Badger Herald (U. Wisconsin) 


MADISON, Wis. (U-WIRE) — ‘Thirteen per- 
cent of college-aged women are stalked at 
U.S. universities yearly, according to a re- 
port recently released by the U.S. Justice 
Department. 

This figure, indicative of 1996- 1997 rates, 
is significantly higher than previous stud- 
ies have indicated. 

The study indicates that the chance of 
being stalked on a college campus is higher 
because of interactions among the large 
variety of people who attend universities. 

U.S. crime statistics state that, in a life- 
ome, one in 12 women and one in 45 men 


is expected to fall prey to a stalker. 

Stalking can have different definitions. 
Some indicators include being repeatedly 
followed, phoned, written, e-mailed or 
watched. 

Stalking consists of a person communi- 
cating with another person in a manner 
that appears obsessive and makes the vic- 
tim feel that his or her safety is at risk. 

“Stalking is hard to deal with,” said 
Lindsey Dickenson, publicity coordinator 
for the Campus Women’s Center at the 
University of Wisconsin. “The laws are not 
as strong as they could be and it is not 
always considered a crime.” 

Stalking often begins as a result of rejec- 
tion. Feelings of rage from abandonment 
and rejection provoke a stalker to look for 
control and revenge. The majority of vic- 
tims are stalked by people they have had 
relationships with, not complete strangers. 

A stalker may fall into one of three 
general categories: intimate partner stalk- 


ers, delusional stalkers and vengeful stalk- 
ers. i 

An intimate partner stalker is described 
as an individual who refuses to let go of a 
past relationship. 

“The separation between people ignites 
it,” Dickenson said. “[The stalker thinks] ‘If 
I pursue [the relationship], it will be OK.’” 

A delusional stalker is a predator who 
has limited, if any, interaction with his 
target. He may also be diagnosed with men- 
tal illnesses. 

A stalker is considered to be more men- 
tally disturbed if he has no relationship to 
the victim before the stalking begins. This 
type of stalker is generally the most persis- 
tent. 

Lastly, the vengeful Seley is one who 
becomes angry with his victims and uses 
stalking as a response to some minor or 
concocted incident. Politicians are often 
victims of this type of criminal action. 

Regardless of the type of stalker, all 


stalkers possess an unhealthy attachment 
to another person. 

Even so, experts say it is important for 
the victim to remain firm in his or her 
desire to keep distance from the stalker. 

A victim should clearly say “no” and 
avoid all contact. By trying to be nice and 
letting a predator down easy, the victim 
may actually be encouraging the person to 
pursue them further. 

“Give no mixed messages, no message 
that conveys you are softening up,” said 
Bob McGrath, director of the University 
Counseling Center. 

“The [stalker] will believe it is a go- 
ahead, a clue this person is warming up.” 

Most importantly, experts say, ifyou feel 
you are the victim ofa stalker, do not doubt 
yourself. 

. “People should follow their gut instinct,” 
Dickenson said. “If someone feels threat- 
ened, make a record of the encounters and 
incidents.” 


School newspapers take heat for slavery advertisement: 


PHOENIX (AP) — Arizona’s two largest col- 
lege newspapers are taking opposing stances 
after running a controversial advertisement 
arguing against the payment of jaa te 
for slavery. 

Both Arizona State Gini s State 
Press and the University of Arizona’s Daily 
Wildcat ran the ad Friday, but the State 
Press said it will apologize while the Daily 
Wildcat stands by its decision. 

The author of the full-page ad is David 
Horowitz, the editor in chief of 
FrontPageMagazine.com and president of 
the Center for Study of Popular Culture, 
based in Los Angeles. He has sent the ad, 


entitled “Ten Reasons Why Reparations for 
Slavery Is a Bad Idea—and Racist Too,” to at 
least 35 college campuses across the coun- 
try, engendering heated reaction at the 
schools whose newspapers have decided to 
use it. 

The Daily Californian, the newspaper at 
the University of California at Berkley, is- 
sued a front-page apology for running the 
spot, angered that it became an “inadvert- 
ent vehicle for bigotry.” 

Now the State Press at ASU will follow 
suit, claiming it was a mistake to run the ad 
because it violated the newspaper’s policy 
of using “one-sided” arguments, adviser 


Thinking about making some quick money? 


Think again! 


* You will be t] 
* You will not 
* You will be g 


medical care. 
your 


You will be blamed for anything in your 
suitcase, no matter who puts it there. 
ignorance is no excuse. If it’s in your suitcase, 
it's your crime, and you will do the time. 


This message is brought to you by the U.S. Department of State 


Bruce Itule said. 

Kathy Walsh, ad manager for the State 
Press, said the newspaper has “the right to 
reject any advertisement we choose if we 
believe it will offend a significant portion of 
our community.” She said it was an “unfor- 
tunate oversight” and that she and Itule felt 
obligated to apologize for content that might 
be deemed offensive. 

“I don’t think it’s a free speech issue,” 
Itule added. 

But at the Daily Wildcat, that’s exactly 
what its editor-in-chief believes it is. Kevin 
Clerici said the ad does not violate newspa- 
per guidelines and is therefore suitable for 


its pages. 

“This doesn’t fall into the same category 
as Holocaust deniers,” he said. ”(Horowitz) 
isn’t denying that slavery took place or that 
it was a bad thing. He is arguing about 
whether reparations are justified.” 

The arguments made in the advertise- 
ment question why a large group of people 
who had little connection to slavery should 
financially compensate blacks. While Clerici 
said he doesn’t necessarily support the idea, 
it wasn’t his place to justify its merits. 

“It’s a debatable point, but our readers 
are intelligent enough to realize it’s just 
one man’s opinion,” he said. 


Got Final Four tickets? Not likely 


MINNEAPOLIS (AP) — The NCAA men’s 
college basketball Final Four may be com- 
ing here, but that doesh’t mean the 
Metrodome will be teeming with regular 
Minnesotans when it’s time to crown a 
national champion. 

By the end of March, most of the 46,000 
seats in the Metrodome will be long gone _ 
sold to the powerful and connected. 

“It’s the hottest ticket for any sporting 
event in America with the possible excep- 
tion of the Masters” golf tournament, said 
Bill Lester, executive director of the Metro- 
politan Sports Facilities Commission. 

The general public, including Minne- 
sota residents, did have a Chance at seats:_ 
last summer. About 113,000 fans paid $2 
each to enter the random drawing for 
10,000 tickets. 

Because of the NCAA’s national lottery 
for tickets, almost all of the spectators at 
the Final Four are tourists; 90 percent of 
ticket-holders will be visiting the Dome for 
the first time. 

The NCAA also has set aside 18,000 
tickets to be divided evenly among the four 
teams that make it into the semifinals. 
Those games will be played March 31, with 
the winners meeting in the championship 


game April 2. 

At the University of Minnesota, which is 
serving as the host institution, many ad- 
ministrators and donors got a shot at the 
school’s allocation of 1,500 tickets. 

The Twin Cities Organizing Committee, 
which was formed to coordinate the Final 
Four event, got about 5,600 tickets. 

In addition, 4,000 tickets went to NCAA 
schools across the country for presidents 
and athletic directors, and 4,000 went to 
the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches, which is holding its annual con- 
vention here on the same weekend. 

The balance, about 5,000, went to the 
NCAA, which sells the tickets to its corpo- 
rate sponsors, CBS Sports and other media. 
For all the groups with access to tickets, one 
thing is consistent: Nobody gets them free. 

At face value, tickets that include all 
three games go for $120, $140 ‘or $160 
depending on location. Already tickets are 
being sold on the Internet for up to $680 
each. 

While it’s illegal to sell tickets in Minne- 
sota for more than face value, ticket bro- 
kers say those willing to look around _ and 
pay from $400 to $9,000 per seat _ could 
wind up with tickets. 


Residence hall sprinkler set off by hanger 


NELSONVILLE, Ohio (AP) — A Hocking 
College student was in hot water and a lot 
of his fellow dormitory residents were wet 
after he accidentally set off the building’s 
sprinkler system. 

Nelsonville firefighters said the student 
had hung a shirt from a sprinkler valve on 
the ceiling of his room in Summit Hall 
while steaming a shirt. They said he set off 
the sprinkler while trying to remove the 


clothes hanger. 

Firefighter Dean Russell said about 1,500 
gallons of water was released. About 100 
people had to be evacuated from the build- 
ing, and 13 rooms had about 11/2 inches of 
water on the floors. 

Damage was estimated at $20,000. No 
one was injured. 

Hocking College police said they were 
deciding whether charges would be filed. 
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Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 


New works premiere at ECMP performance 


@ ECMP hopes for donors to 
help expand musical arts in 
the Merrimack Valley 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


performance by the Essex Chamber 
A“ Players kicked off the spring 

liberal arts celebration March 4, in 
the Bentley Library conference center. 

The program titled,”"Romantic Songs of 
Love” included the works of Handel, Mozart, 
Schubert, and Strauss, as well as contempo- 
rary composers. 

Michael Finegold, professor of music at 
NECC and founder of ECMP, opened the 
performance with words of thanks to the 
community and students. 

“We are building an infrastructure to 
support this endeavor,” Finegold said. “We 
wish to reach out to the community, to 
broaden our audience and of course fill up 
even more seats.” 

Finegold is a flutist who has studied with 
Doriot Dwyer, former principle flutist for 
the Boston Symphony. He also has studied 
with flutist Samual Baron and Thomas 
Nyfenger as a graduate student working on 
his Masters of Music and Masters of Musical 
Arts degrees at the Yale University School of 
Music. His talent and experience shines 
brilliantly through in this perfectly matched 
ensemble of players. 

Among the compositions were the works 
of Jim Windel Brown, a professor at NECC 
since 1971. A self-taught composer, many 
of Brown’s compositions have been per- 
formed locally as well as in Boston, at 
Symphony Hall. At Finegold’s suggestion, 
Brown added the words of poet Reinhold 
Johannes Kaebitzsch, and Phil Sittnick, En- 
glish and literature professor, to his works. 


“One of the ideas I had was capturing the 
idea of temperature,” Brown said. “I wanted 
the music to sound very cold. The impor- 
tance is on how the music relates to the 
words by making images that enhances the 
words.” 

Brown describes his works as neo-impres- 
sionism. He wishes his music to paint a picture 
for the listener, to let their imagination take 
over what they see when they listen. 

“Tt does not sound like typical impres- 
sionist music,” Brown said. “What I want is 
impressionism in a broad sense, painting 
images with music.” 

Priscilla Gale, soprano for ECMP, has 
extensive operatic experiences. Finegold 


found her through a referral from a friend 
who is a world class composer. 

“T hold Priscilla in the highest regard,” 
Finegold said. “It is a big plus to have her as 


MARCH 19 
11:00 a.m. Latino Cooking Demonstra- 
tion. Location: Lawrence Atrium, 
Lawrence. 


Noon. The Heart Aroused. Video and staff 
and faculty discussion on the importance 
of sustaining and nurturing our human- 
ity and souls in our work lives. Facili- 
tated by Barbara Stachniewicz and George 
Medelinskas. Location: The Teaching and 
Learning Center (B-136), Haverhill. 


1:00 p.m. Machiavelli and Modern Lead- 
ership symposium. Location: Bentley Li- 
brary Conference Area, Haverhill. 
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MARCH 21 
Noon. Comedian P.J. Thibodeau. Location: 
Cafeteria, Haverhill. 


MARCH 22 

Noon. Lunch Discussion Series. Inspira- 
tional readings, meanings and perceptions. 
Location: President’s Dining Room (next to 
cafeteria),Haverhill. 


MARCH 23 

Noon. International Festival. Food, music 
and dance from around the world. Loca- 
tion: Lawrence Atrium, Lawrence. 


MARCH 26 
11:00 a.m. Latino Cooking Demonstration. 
Location: Sports & Fitness Center, Haverhill. 


7:00 p.m. Birdsong. Community of readers 
discussion. Location: Bentley Library Con- 
ference Area, Haverhill. 


MARCH 30 

8:00 p.m. The Coffee Shop. Student drama 
production. Location: Top Notch Theater, 
Haverhill. 


MARCH 31 
7:30 a.m. Alumni Association Trip to 
Foxwoods Casino. For info call 556-3621. 


8:00 p.m. The Coffee Shop. Student drama 
production. Location: Top Notch Theater, 
Haverhill. 


a part of our group of players.” 

The talent of David Pihl completes the 
trio of players. Pihl has taught piano at 
NECC, and has performed with the 
Internaber Music under Elly Ameling in 
Germany. He made a recent debut record- 
ing with the Moravian Symphony under the 
direction of Vit Mitska. 

The works of Mitch Hampton completed 
the program. Hampton is a composer whose 
influences range from Gershwin and 
Stavinsky to Miles Davis and Herbie Handcock. 
He dedicates his composition, “Red Nostal- 
gia, Red Reflection” to the struggles for eco- 
nomic and social injustice, past and present. 
He describes this work as a socialist piece, 
which was musically inspired by Latin Ameri- 
can composers, and his love of Jazz. 

Finegold has plans to expand his group 
of players in the future, and hopes to bring 


Barbara Polletta photo 
TREASURES OF PAST AND PRESENT: Priscilla Gale, soprano, performs with Michael Finegold, flutist and artistic director. 


more guest musicians from around the 
region. He said that this performance 
went especially well and he is already 
making plans for the next performance in 
the fall. 

“| think the performance went beauti- 
fully, and was well received,” Finegold 
said. “All the composers were pleased 
with the performance of their work. We 
premiered three new works in this per- 
formance and that is amajor accomplish- 
ment especially for a singer.” 

The ECMP has a donation program set 
up in which the community can become 
involved in supporting their growth. Fu- 
ture plans include five concerts per year 
with a small chamber orchestra of nine 
musicians and one conductor. To donate 
or for further information contact Finegold 
at mfinegold@necc.mass.edu. 


Lots of gossip at Top Notch’s 
performance of ‘The Coffee Shop’ 


@ Performances will run 
March 30 through April 7 


By SARAH WHEELER 
Contributing Reporter 


The Top Notch Players' production of “The 
Coffee Shop” will open March 30 and run 
through April 7. 

The play was written by Carlo Goldoni, 
known as the Shakespeare of Venice, in 
1750. Although the version to be performed 
at NECC was adapted by the troupe's ad- 
viser Susan Sanders, it is basically the 
same. 

The play is about the lives of characters 
who frequent a coffee shop. Sanders com- 
pares it to the TV show “Cheers.” The main 
character, Don Martizo, lives on gossip and 
tells stories about everyone around the 
shop. 

Sanders said she feels pleased by how 
the play is coming along. The cast consists 
of actors with mixed experience. For some, 
it is their first play; for others, the tenth. 

The cast, which includes a variety of 
majors ranging from Early Childhood to 
Criminal Justice, has a demanding sched- 
ule. Almost all the actors have full-time 
jobs and a full course load, which makes 
the rehearsal times difficult to schedule. 

The play features a complex set and 
costumes that are historically correct. Most 
of the costumes are handmade by Cheri 


Thinstrom. 
Sanders urges more students to join in 
on The Top Notch Players' next perfor- 


mance. Auditions will be held April 2. at 6 | 


p.m. The next performance will be all one 
act plays directed by students. 

The cost for admission to “The Coffee 
Shop” is be $5 general and $4 student 
admission. 


pricing 


Conveniently located at Routes 
110 & 125 
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Horoscopes By Miss ANNA 


Aries: change 
is in the air 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) Change is in 
the air. Allow old habits and emotions to be 


swept away and you'll be surprised how fast 
new and exciting situations will material- 


ize. Chances are you've been trying to work 


at things alone, stop and get feedback from 
others. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) Your physi- 
cal energy will abound. Use this energy well 
and include others in the activities, possi- 
bly children. Tie up loose ends and expect 
something in the workplace to come to a 
head. You have a lot to share with those 
around you. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) There is 
someone close to you in desperate need of 
financial help. Look around you closely, 
this individual may not be obvious. Feelings 
of passion will follow you. Direct this fiery 
energy in a positive way. It is a good time to 
express yourself romantically. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) Try to main- 
tain your sunny spirit in the face of seem- 
ingly depressing circumstances. Do what 
you can and try to stop worrying. You can 
do much to change the situations you find 
yourself in. Do your best to act fairly, for 
money matters are coming to a head. 

LEO: (July 24- Aug. 23) An existing rela- 
tionship will flourish if you trust the other 
person completely. There is a real possibil- 
ity for a new and intense love. Your spark of 
enthusiasm brings out the best in those 
around you. This opportunity could pave 
the way to more responsibility. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) You are doing 
well in your career choice, but know you 
could be doing better if given the chance. 
Opportunity for advancement is right 
around the corner. Be sure you can make 
good on your promises. There is an intro- 
spective friend who needs your emotional 
support. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) Turmoil seems 
to be everywhere. Just remember a great 
deal of criticism can be delivered effectively 


with a smile. It will make more sense to . 


keep people on your side if you can channel 
your rage in a more direct way. Joy could be 
just as habit forming as pessimism is. 
SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) You may 
have the opportunity to invest in a creative 


enterprise with unexpected money coming 


from a family member who is looking out 
for your best interests. If a relationship is 
Starting to feel a little stagnant, try to find 
Ways to increase vitality, or get out. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) It’s time 
to take a lead from an ambitious acquain- 
tance, and take your shot at fame and 
fortune. Your love life may be a bit rocky, so 
try to accentuate the positive. It’s time to 
sew up any loose ends, leaving no stone 
unturned as you finish up. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) Changes 
do not come easy, but those that may occur 
in your personal life will probably be more 
excepted than most. Quiet time with family 
will give you the opportunity to catch up 
with others lives. When you put your mind 
to it, you can accomplish what you want. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) You seem to 
have a choice of paths to take. Make sure 
you are not achieving success at the cost of 
Others. Such ambition will no doubt reap 
Tewards you may not wish for. It feels as if 
you are running around in circles; every- 


thing does not have to be done by the book. 


PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) If you are 
getting too attached, you are setting your- 
selfup for disappointment. Live in the here 
and now, tomorrow will take care of itself. 
Much of what you have been striving for is 


within your grasp, but you may have to 


count on others to help you reach that goal. 


The return of the '80s isn't as bad as you think 


® The ugliest decade in 
the 20th century makes a 
comeback 


By NICK PATRIE 
Arts Editor 


In modern times, 2001, there seems to 
be an urge to look back on the past. Our 
simple overly convenient environments, 
run by computers, ruled by the need for 
a faster Internet connection, tinier cell 
phones, and more natural food for the 
most synthetic population this world has 
seen since its beginning. 

Why do I rant? Because I have been 
noticing an influx of ancient times into 
modern culture. Ancient times some 
would like to leave in the past: tight 
rolled jeans, big teased bangs and neon 
socks. The 80s, the only decade that could 
make the 70s look good. 

Comedy Central has started its cam- 
paign to revive the ancient times in a 
series of movies and Web page attrac- 
tions named “The Good, The Bad, The 


80s.” Their point in doing this seems to 
be that the 80s were full of good things 
that can easily outshine many of the bad. 

The decade was a pathway to today. It 
brought personal computers into our 
homes. Opened doors to new media and 
new trends, 3d visuals, a new casual, a 
new Coke. It is amazing what we got 
from the ugliest 10 years in history. 

Just think of how much sticks: The 
Internet was a dream and now it is the 
center of our culture. With the advent of 
personal computers and synthesizers, 
music became a totally different beast. 

On TV I see ads for “Modern Rock” 
which is a great collection of progressive 
and popular music that defined the 80s. 
Some of it even defines today’s music. 
Tears For Fears, Soft Cell, The Clash and 
the Pixies. Many popular bands haven’t 
taken the path less followed far from 
these standard-setting groups. 

Many movies are reverting back to the 
goofy frat party style of the great mile- 
stones of the 80s party movie. Movies like 
“Revenge of the Nerds,” “Fast Times at 
Ridgemont High” and “Rock’n’roll High 
School Forever” great movies with bad 


plots and worse acting. We loved them 
because they were fun. Rampant, yet 
innocent, sex romps, loud rock music, 
and bright sickening colors. Yes they are 
coming back in movies like “American 
Pie,” “Can’t Hardly Wait,” and “Get Over 
It.” They all are bringing back the playful 


_hature of the 80s party movies. 


Computers are then biggest things 
to come out of the 80s. It is amazing to 
think that the Apple Ile would evolve 
into the mighty G4 cube. G4 is one- 
third the size of its predecessor and 
thousands of times more powerful. The 
power of computers was today was only 
a crazy pipe dream to developers of the 
80s. The movies showed computers tak- 
ing over our world in the “low-res” 
glory that computer graphics were in 
those days. Nobody even thought that 
computers would actually be that pow- 
erful. 

If you can look beyond 
“Reaganomics” and The Gulf War, 
George Bush Senior (and tight rolled 
pants), the 80s offered lots of good 
things. Please just look beyond the 
ugliness. There is plenty of it. 
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Women crowned regional champs 


BY MATT MESSELAAR 
Sports Editor 


Most teams set goals at the 
beginning of each season and most 
teams fall short of those goals. The 
NECC Knights set their goal of 
making the National tournament 
and achieved that goal with a 76- 
47 win over Springfield Technical 
Community College in the finals 
of the Region XX] Basketball tour- 
nament at NECC. 

The Knights defeated the 
Springfield Tech Lady Rams for 
the fourth time this season. Be- 
fore the game, Coach Andrew 
Pittington was concerned about 
playing Springfield. 

“It’s hard to beat a team four 
times in one year because you end 
up knowing the other teams ten- 
dencies so well,” Pittington said. 

Throughout the regular season 
the Knights started games slowly, 
holding slim leads at halftime be- 
fore exploding in the second half 
to distance themselves from op- 
ponents. The championship game 
was no different, as the game was 
tight through the first half with 
the Knights holding a 35-28 lead at 
halftime. 

True to form, the team came 
out quickly in the second half, 
playing excellent defense and 
knocking down their shots. The 
seven point halftime deficit 
would be as close as the Lady 
Rams would come, as the Knights 
continued to extend their lead, 
even with all five starters on the 
bench during parts of the sec- 
ond half. 

Jessica Hamilton led the 
Knights in scoring with 18 points 
and Glenda Cancel had 14 points 
to go with her 7 assists. Lyndsey 
Hamblet was excellent on the 
boards, pulling down 11 rebounds 
and Hamilton also was solid with 
7 rebounds. 


“We had good bench scoring 
and everyone contributed. Every- 
thing just flowed,” Pittington said. 

Following the victory, Cancel 
was named Tournament MVP. 

“She had a very strong perfor- 
mance and was the second half 
spark for us,” Pittington said. 

Cancel sparked the second half 
play from her point guard posi- 
tion by directing the offense and 
leading the team to victory. Tricia 
Hamblet and Hamilton were 
named to the All-Tournament 
team for their strong perfor- 
mances in the victory. 

The team now advances to the 
National Tournament in Corning, 
New York, where they will com- 
pete against the winners of the 
other seven regions in the nation. 
They will play number one seeded 
Fulton-Montgomery out of New 
York who were 29-3 this season 
and champions of region three. 
Though Fulton-Montgomery is the 
number one seed, Pittington feels 
that Borough of Manhattan and 
William Rainey Harper are a bit 
stronger than Fulton-Montgomery. 

Pittington is confident in his 
team heading into the tourna- 
ment, “We haven’t been blown 
out all season, and we tend to play 
better against good teams, so we'll 
be right in the thick of things.” 
The team matches up well with 
most teams because of their bal- 
anced scoring and good defense. 

In order to do well in the tour- 
nament Pittington feels the need 
to press teams and play pressure 
defense. “The more we keep teams 
away from the basket the more 
success we will have.” 

Though the team has accom- 
plished its goal of making the 
tournament, Pittington said “get- 
ting to the final four would be a 
great accomplishment, but a Na- 
tional Championship is the ulti- 
mate goal.” 


GAME OVER: The team celebrates their victory over Springfield. 


CHAMPIONS: The Knights proudly show off their Region XXI Championship plaque. 


Matt Messelaar 
photos 


FEELING THE PRESSURE: The Knights slowed Springfield with 
their suffocating defense. 


